THE BEMINISCENCES OF CARL SCHURZ
Kinkel family, and attempted to manage the social part of their
establishment. This, however, soon proved impossible. The rich
woman, reared in affluent circumstances, could hardly under-
stand that a family obliged to work for its daily living with the
most strenuous activity had to husband its time as well as its
means with the strictest economy, and could allow itself the
luxury of an agreeable social intercourse only to a limited
extent. The industry and devotion to duty of the Kinkels could
hardly accord with the well-meaning but somewhat extravagant
intentions of Baroness Briining. She hired a spacious house
on St. John's Wood Terrace, opened her salon with great hos-
pitality to her friends, and a numerous circle of refugees met
there almost every evening.

The Baroness was surrounded by her husband and her
children, and the sociability of her house was that of agreeable
family life. Baron Briining indeed did not seem to feel him-
self quite at home with the friends that visited his drawing-
room. He was a distinguished-looking, quiet gentleman, of fine
breeding and marmers, who, if his ideas did not harmonize with
the political principles and teachings that found voice around
him, did not make the guests of his house feel his dissent. When
the political opinions uttered in his presence happened to be too
extreme a somewhat ironical smile would play about his lips;
and he met the constantly recurring prophecy, that soon all
dynasties on the European Continent would be upset and a
family of republics take their place, with the quiet question:
" Do you really think that this will soon happen? " But he was
always pleasant and obliging, and never failed to fill his place
in the social circle and welcomed everybody who was welcome to
his wife. The more thoughtful among the guests, and those who
had mental interests outside of revolutionary politics, recognized
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